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Every day after lunch I give Peterkin 
and Petunia their bath with ice cubes. 


Penglets use ice cubes instead of soap. 
Then I tuck them away for their after- 
noon nap on a shelf in the refrigerator. 

Yesterday when I opened the door, 
Petunia was singing, 

“Water and ice 
Make me feel nice; 
But in my dream, 
I eat quarts of ice cream.” 

“But, Petunia,” I said, “a little penglet 
can’t eat quarts of ice cream.” 

“Some day, I'll be bigger and then I 
can eat more.” 

“And anyway,” argued Peter, “if she 
ate some every day—even twice a day— 
well, then, in two or three months, she 
would eat quarts, wouldn’t she?” 

“Yes, wouldn’t I?” said Petunia. 

“Oh, maybe. Yes, I suppose you would. 
But you are not going to do it. Do you 
know what would happen to you? Did 
you ever hear of the little girl who ate 
nothing but candy?” 

“Really nothing but candy?” 

“Really nothing. She would not drink 
her milk. She said she did not like carrots. 
When they gave her eggs, she turned her 
back. When they brought her cereal, she 
flew into a temper and broke the dish. 
And even fish she flung on the floor.” 

“Didn’t her mother punish her?” 

“No, the poor child didn’t have any 
mother, only a lot of servants about. They 


’ 


could not punish her. If they argued with 
her, she sent them away. So they stopped 
arguing and just gave her candy.” 

“Did she have candy for breakfast?” 

“Yes. For breakfast she liked green 
and yellow lollipops, with a few pink- 
striped peppermint sticks. She usually had 
gum drops and chocolate creams for 
lunch. And for dinner—oh, all kinds of 
fancy things.” 

“And then what happened?” asked 
Peter. 

“For a while nothing happened. She got 
a bit fat, of course. Then she began to 
look queer, very queer, indeed. I heard 
one of the editors say the other day, “You 
are what you eat’. Well, one morning a 
servant went to wake her up, and she 
found a candy girl. There she was, just 
a big bonbon, sort of peppermint pink, 
with chocolate hair. Not good for any- 
thing any more, except maybe to decorate 
a giant’s birthday cake.” 

“T wouldn’t like that,” said Petunia. 

“No, you couldn’t have much fun that ° 
way,” said Peter, “And if Petunia ate all 
that ice cream, would she turn into an ice- 
cream cone?” 

“That I cannot tell you. It might be 
brick ice cream or a fancy sundae, or she 
might just get a stomach-ache.” 

At any rate, Petunia gave up the idea 
of seeing just how much ice cream she 
could eat and was very sweet about help- 
ing me with the office work. 











By LAURA HANK 
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Can a Horse Know Too Much? 


By GENEVIEVE TORREY EAMES 


Illustrated by LLOYD DOTTERER 


“ 0, sir, it’s like I always said, it 

N ain’t good for a horse to know 
too much. A horse can be too smart— 
and that goes double for ponies. Ponies 
are generally smarter than horses to be- 
gin with.” 

John shook his grizzled head and 
wiped an imaginary speck of dirt from 
the little Welsh mare’s glossy black 
neck. Ten-year-old Peter, standing be- 
side the old man, flung a glance across 
the stable yard to the big stone house in 
the distance. He wanted to be sure that 
his father wasn’t coming along to hear 
these doubts about the new pony. As for 
her, she tossed her head and laid back 
her ears. 

“See that, now?” John went on. “She 
acts as if she heard what I said and felt 
unfriendly. I’m afraid Lightfoot is 
gonna make trouble.” 

Peter looked up anxiously at the man’s 
face. “Oh, John, I think she’s beautiful. 
And you said yourself it was time we 
turned Mousie over to Susan and got 
a bigger pony for me to ride. Don’t you 
like her?” 

“Never said I didn’t like her,” the old 
man grumbled. “Only I’m glad your 
Dad got her on trial, so we can see how 
she acts. She’s a good- looking pony, all 
right, and she sure can jump. If she had 
plai ain pony brains, I dunno where you 
could find a better pony, now you’ve 
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outgrown old Mousie.” He stopped for 
a moment and kicked at the soft ground 
with the toe of his worn riding boot. 
“But that’s just it,” he went on more 
slowly. “She ain’t got pony brains; she’s 
got brains like a human, and that’s not 
right. It’s not—well, natural.” 

“What do you mean?” 
“Well, the other day when she first 
came, I turned her out in the paddock 
to get a drink and she came right back 
into the barn. She unhooked the grain- 
room door with her nose and walked in 
and started to help herself to the oats. 
And that ain’t all. I know she’s not the 
first horse ever to get a door open, and 
maybe she’s had experience with that 
kind of hook before. That’s smart, but 
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not too smart. But wait, I'll show you. 
It’s time to feed her, anyway.” 

He led Lightfoot back to her stall and 
tied her up. Peter followed, keeping at 
a respectful distance from the pony’s 
heels. 

John brought a forkful of hay and 
put it in the low manger in front of the 
pony. Peter sat, chin on hands, and kept 
his eyes on the pony. Lightfoot pulled 
at the hay, tossing her head restlessly. 
She soon had the hay on the floor and 
started to eat, pawing constantly with 
one forefoot:as she did so. 

“Why does she do that?” Peter 
asked. 

“Dunno,” John replied. “It’s a habit. 
Lots of horses paw while they eat. Seems 
to show they’re enjoying their food.” 

“But look, John, she’s pawed most 
of the hay so far back she can’t 
reach it.” 

“Just you watch now, and you'll see 
what I’m talking about.” 

Lightfoot reached back as far as the 
halter rope would let her and nibbled 
at the few remaining wisps that she 
could reach. Then, as if by accident, she 
slid her right forefoot a few inches for- 
ward, bringing with it a small bunch of 
hay. When she had eaten that, she 
stepped back a little and again shuffled 
her feet forward until another mouthful 
of hay was within reach of her twitch- 
ing nose. 

“But, John,” Peter asked in excite- 
ment, “does she do that on purpose?” 

“She sure does. I been watching her 
three evenings in a row. And just look 
at this now.” He picked up the fork and 
put a morsel of hay over at one side of 
the stall. Lightfoot stretched out her 
neck, but the rope was too short. 
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“Oh, John,” cried Peter. “You're 
teasing her. That’s mean!” 

John held his finger to his lips. 
“Wait,” he whispered. 

Lightfoot reached across with her 
left forefoot and dragged the tempting 
mouthful in front of her right hoof and 
then slid it along the floor to her nose, 
as before. 

“Gee, she is smart,” said Peter. “Smart 
as any horse in the circus, I betcha.” 

The old man shook his head. “Now 
that’s what I say is against nature. A 
horse paws for excitement or because 
he feels good, and his legs just naturally 
paw from front to back. He can’t help 
it. But when he starts pawing the other 
way, bringing back the hay he can’t 
reach, and using two feet almost like a 
pair of hands, that’s thinking, and not 
horse thinking either. It’s human think- 
1»? 

Peter sighed. “I just love her, John. 
Don’t you think she'll be all right after 
she gets used to me? I mean, it would 
be just grand to have a pony as smart 
as that.” 

John hung up the fork and started 
for the grain room. “I dunno,” he said. 
“You’re a pretty good rider for your 
age and you can manage any ordinary 
pony that’s not downright vicious. But 
this one, any time she starts to think up 
tricks, they won’t be ordinary pony 
tricks. You don’t know enough to out- 
smart a pony that don’t think like a 
pony. Still, you be down here bright 
and early tomorrow and we'll see how 
she behaves.” 

He turned and looked sharply at the 
boy. “No over-sleeping now. That’s for 
city folks. If you can’t get in your morn- 
ing ride before school, guess we’ll have 
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“GEE, SHE IS SMART,” SAID PETER. 


to give it up—give up school, I mean.” 
But Peter did not ride the next morn- 
ing. He was up extra early and ran to 
the stable to help John. “That’s right,” 
said John. “You give Lightfoot a drink 
while I finish cleaning the stalls.” 
Peter led the pony out to the paddock 
and turned her loose to drink. Highboy, 
the hunter, was dipping his muzzle in 
the clear, cold water in the concrete 
tank. Mousie had finished drinking and 
was rolling happily in the dust. 
Lightfoot did not go near the water. 
Paying no attention to the other horses, 
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she walked to the paddock fence. Her 
head was high, ears forward, nostrils 
sniffing the sharp air. She seemed to be 
looking at the wooded hill across the 
road and she started pacing restlessly 
back and forth along the fence, keeping 
her head toward the hill as she walked. 
For a moment she stopped to scratch 
her neck against the top rail of the bar- 
way that led to the road. The rail 
loosened and one end clattered to the 
ground. In a flash Lightfoot jumped the 
lower bars and started for the road at 
a high trot. John came to the stable 
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door just as Highboy and Mousie fol- 
lowed her lead, tails and heads high, 
hoofs flying. 

“That pesky pony!” exclaimed John. 
“Making trouble already, just like I 
said. Here, Peter, take this rope and fol- 
low them. I'll get some oats.” 

The three horses crossed the road and 
dashed gaily up the grassy slope be- 
yond. By the time John had joined 
Peter, Highboy and Mousie had settled 
down quietly to graze. Lightfoot, how- 
ever, had not stopped for so much as 
a nibble of the rich grass. At a fasi, 
steady trot she headed for the woods 
and disappeared in the fringe of young 
birches along the edge of the field. 

John’s face wore a puzzled look. “I 
can’t figger that out,” he said. “Can’t see 
why she’d take to the woods and leave 
all this good feed. It ain’t natural.” 

“Shall we follow her?” asked Peter 
anxiously. 

John shook his head. “Got to get the 
other two in, first. Can’t have them 
roaming all over the country. Chances 
are Lightfoot will come back when she 
finds the others haven’t followed her. 
Horses usually stick together.” 

He gave a clear, long whistle and 
began shaking the oats in the measure 
he was carrying. Highboy and Mousie 
raised their heads and trotted obediently 
across the grass to John. He gave them 
each a handful of oats, and Peter snapped 
the rope on Highboy’s halter. John left 
Peter to watch for Lightfoot, while he 
led the hunter back to the stable, with 
Mousie following behind. 

There was still no sign of Lightfoot 
when John came back. Inside the woods 
there was no chance of tracking the 
pony, and not a sound could be heard 
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except the faint rustling of leaves in the 
treetops. Presently John gave up. 
“Looks like the ground swallowed 
her,” he said to Peter. “Anyway, she 
wouldn’t go straight over the mountain 
unless something was chasing her. She’ll 
most likely take it easy along the side 





of the hill and gradually work down 
into the open.” 

“What do we do now?” asked Peter. 

“Guess you'll have to run along to 
school. I'll take Highboy, later, and go 
looking in the clearings along the base 
of the hill. Most likely I'll have her back 
by the time you get home.” 

But Lightfoot was still missing that 
afternoon, and John was grumbling 
about his wasted day. “That pony’s 
more trouble than she’s worth,” he said. 
“If your Dad takes my advice, he’ll take 
her right back where she came from. 
That is, if we ever do find her.” 
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Peter could eat hardly any supper that 
evening. Nobody had a good word to 
say for Lightfoot, and he knew his 
father was annoyed and worried. His 
mother had telephoned an advertisement 
to the paper and had notified the police 
and the State Troopers. Yet no word 
had come in about a stray black pony. 

The next day was Saturday. There 
was no school for Peter, and his father 
stayed home from the office to help with 
the search. 

“Tt’s hard to know where to look,” he 
said to John. “I can’t imagine any horse 
going over that steep ridge if she didn’t 
have to, and you say you’ve looked in 
all the likely places on this side.” 

“That’s right, Mr. Davis,” John an- 
swered. “There’s hundreds of acres of 
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woods along that ridge, but she wouldn’t 
stay in the woods, and I’ve scoured the 
clearings and meadows all the way to 
Edgehill Station.” 

“You know what I think?” asked 
Peter suddenly. “I think she went 
straight over the mountain. She was 
headed that way and she was going fast. 
I don’t think she’d stop for anything. 
She acted as if she had something on 
her mind.” 

The two men turned to look at Peter. 
“Could be you're right, at that,” said 
John. “We've been trying to figger what 
an ordinary horse would do, and she’s 
not ordinary. Yes, sir, Pll bet she had 
something on her mind—some deviltry 
no ordinary horse could think of.” 

Mr. Davis nodded. “Then the thing 
to do is to take the river road and start 
searching the farms on the other side. 
Whose place is directly opposite here? 
Jackson’s, isn’t it?” 

The men jumped into the pick-up 
truck and took Peter on the seat be- 
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tween them. In a short time they were 
rolling along the river road on the far 
side of the ridge. John stopped the 
truck at a neat-looking farmhouse with 
the name Jackson on the mailbox. 

A tall man in overalls was coming out 
of the barn. He grinned broadly when 
Mr. Davis mentioned the word pony. 
“A black pony, did you say? Yes, I guess 
I have seen her, and I'll be glad to see 
the last of her.” He led the way around 
the barn to a pasture gate, and there 
on the other side was Lightfoot, licking 
steadily at something that looked like 
a large white brick. 

“Salt!” John exclaimed. “Acts like 
she’s been salt-starved for months.” 

“But our horses all have salt, don’t 
they?” asked Peter’s father. 

“Yes, I keep a block in each stall,” 










John answered. “But I hadn’t any for 
Lightfoot when she came, and when [| 
ordered some, the feed company was all 
out. Said they’d send some in a few 
days. I never thought she’d be that 
crazy for it.” 

“How do you suppose she knew 
where to come for the salt?” Mr. Davis 
asked. 

John shook his head. “It beats me. I 
know a horse can smell water quite a 
distance and I suppose he can smell salt, 
but this is almost too far away. Looks 
like she just wanted salt and set out to 
find it.” 

“I think that’s smart of her,” Peter 
broke in, and he knew at once that it 
was the wrong thing to say. 

“Smart, yes, too smart. That’s what 
I’ve been saying was the matter with this 
pony. A horse should depend on his 
master and not start out on his own 
every time he wants something.” 

“T don’t know how she got into my 
pasture,” Mr. Jackson said. “She spent 


“SHE LET ALL THE PIGS OUT, 
AND THEN—” 
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most of yesterday hanging around that 
salt. That was all right with me, even 
when she drove the cows away and 
wouldn’t let them have any. I knew 
somebody’d come looking for her sooner 
or later. 

“But after I took the cows in last 
night, the trouble really began. She 
crashed the pasture gate, nosed around 
the pig pen until she let all the pigs out, 
got into the cow stable and upset a pail 
of milk, and then pushed the cover off 
the barrel of oats and helped herself. I 
was afraid to leave her in the pasture 
after that, and I haven’t any extra stalls, 
so I had to put my work-team out in 
the pasture overnight and tie her up 
in the stable.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Davis, “I’m glad 
we've found her. What do I owe you for 
all the damage?” 

“Oh, nothing at all. Only I hope she 
doesn’t get away again. She sure can get 
into a lot of mischief. I guess she’d wreck 
the place completely in three days.” 

They loaded Lightfoot i into the truck 
and Peter rode in back with her on the 
way home. He could not hear what the 
men were saying, but he was sure they 
were talking about the pony. He was 
afraid they would decide to send her 
back, maybe today, before he’d even 
had a chance to ride her. 

Unhappily, he pressed his face against 
the pony’s heavy mane. “Oh, Light- 
foot,” he whispered. ‘ “Why can’t you be 
good? If you just wouldn’t make any 
more trouble, and if you'd only, only 
just like me a little bit, we could have 
neat fun together.” 

Lightfoot cocked her ears forward. 
Then she gave Peter a little nudge with 
her nose. “Oh,” he sighed happily. “I 
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believe you are beginning to like me, 
after all.” 

Mr. Davis looked thoughtful when 
they reached home. “Peter,” he said, “TI 
hate to disappoint you about Light- 
foot, but it does look as if she’s going 
to be too troublesome. So don’t get your 
heart set on her. If she’s going to be 
too independent, we’ll have to send her 
back and get another pony—one that 
thinks like a pony, as John says. But 
since she’s here, you can try her out a 
few days longer.” 

In spite of John’s doubts, the pony 
behaved well with her new rider, and 
for several days all went smoothly. John 
had nailed up the bar-way and fastened 
all the gates securely, and Lightfoot had 
no chance to escape. 

Every morning Peter and John took 
a ride before breakfast. Peter loved the 
little mare and he was proud of her. 
He looked back on the days when he 
had ridden Mousie as if they had been 
ages ago. Mousie was all right for his 
little sister; she was only five. He saw 
nothing out of the way in Lightfoot’s 
knowing more than most horses. It was 
what he expected of her. 

Peter was learning to jump. When he 
and John took their morning rides they 
sometimes rode across the fields, jump- 
ing the stone walls and fences whenever 
they came to a low place. Peter was not 
quite sure of himself. It was fun and 
thrilling and just a little scary, too. 

One morning they had started earlier 
than usual and were riding over strange 
country. It was near the end of the week 
and nothing more had been said about 
sending Lightfoot back. Peter was be- 
ginning to hope his father would decide 
to keep her. 








There was a touch of frost in the air 
and-the horses danced and fretted with 
eagerness. Peter’s eyes were shining and 
his cheeks were red from the cold air. 
He was gaining confidence every day. 
“Race you across the field!” he cried, 
and was yards away before John could 
answer. 

John touched his heels to the old 
hunter’s sides and galloped easily after 
the pony. They slowed up as they came 
to the edge of the field. There was a 
low wall between them and a hilly 
pasture lot on the other side. The pany 
popped over and the hunter took it in 
his stride. 

John pulled up a little. “That’s 
enough,” he called. “It’s bad going 
here—got to take it easy.” But Peter was 
away again, faster than ever. Maybe he 
hadn’t heard, or perhaps, as was more 
likely, Lightfoot had decided things 
for herself. 

John hesitated. His horse could over- 
take the pony easily on the flat, but the 
pony had the advantage on this rocky 
hillside. If it were a runaway, it would 
only make her run faster to hear the 
hunter galloping behind. He pulled 
Highboy to a slow trot and watched 
anxiously. It was too late now to catch 
up with them. He could only follow 
at a distance, hoping and praying. 

Peter did not seem to be trying to 
stop, and Lightfoot ran as if she in- 
tended to go on for miles. They came 
to the edge of the pasture at last, where 
a low wall ran along the top of a steep 
bank. Below was an old lane, unused 
except for bringing cattle in from pas- 
ture. Lightfoot went over the wall and 
dropped out of sight in the lane. 

John, riding faster now, caught sight 
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of her a few seconds later as he reached 
the wall. He slid from the big horse and 
left him standing with reins dangling. 
He scrambled down the bank on the 
other side, his knees trembling and his 
voice shaking with fear. “You stay right 
there, Peter,” he called. “Don’t you 
move. I'll get you out. [’ll get you out.” 

Some one had been pulling down the 
old barbed wire from the pasture fences 
and had left it—a great, wicked, jagged 
heap—in the lane, to be picked up and 
hauled away by a truck. Into the heap, 
which she could not see until it was too 
late to stop, Lightfoot had jumped. The 
long, snake-like coils wound around her 
legs and over her back. The barbs bit 
into her skin. 

Peter, thoroughly frightened, clung 
to her mane. He would be in the midst 
of the wire if he got off. He was in just 
as much danger if he stayed on and the 
pony should begin to struggle. 

John was at the edge of the wire, pull- 
ing at it with his bare hands, trying to 
loosen some of the strands so he could 
get near enough to lift Peter down. 

“Don’t you move, little pony,” he 
said. “Don’t you start threshing around 
—not yet. Just give us a chance here.” 
His trembling fingers tore at the wire. 
Like something alive, it fastened its 
teeth in his clothes and held him. 

Lightfoot looked at the old man with 
her wide-set, intelligent eyes. Then she 
turned her head and looked about her, 
on each side and behind her. Then she 
did a surprising thing. Slowly and care- 
fully she picked up one foot, found it 
free of the wire, and put it down in a 
clear spot a few inches to the rear. One 
after another she moved each of her 
feet, inching slowly backward, pausing 
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to see her way. Once she seemed to step 
deliberately on a strand of wire, holding 
it down while she moved her other foot. 

John stopped wrestling with the wire 
and held his breath to watch. Then he 
called softly, “Put your head down 
against her neck, Peter.” Peter obeyed 
and shut his eyes, clasping his arms about 
her neck. 

At last the pony’s hind legs were free, 
but still John did not move. The wire 
was still snarled about her knees. There 
was a chance that she might start to 
jump and struggle, horse-fashion, and 


Peter over carefully. A slight scratch on 
one hand was all he could find. Light- 
foot had a few cuts about her legs but 
nothing serious. 

Highboy had gone home but John did 
not mind. Peter would not ride while 
John walked, so together they led Light- 
foot slowly back across the hills, talking 
as they went. The pony’s ears twitched 
back and forth as if she understood 
what they were saying about her. 

“I reckon,” John was saying, “I 
reckon a horse can’t know too much, 
after all. Any other horse I ever saw 





“DON’T YOU MOVE, LITTLE PONY,” JOHN SAID. 


throw herself and Peter into its coils. 
But Lightfoot took another careful 
backward step and another, and they 
were clear. 

Breathing a deep sigh of relief, John 
pulled his clothes loose from the wire 
and went around to Lightfoot’s head. 
When he had led her out into the lane, 
well away from the wire, he looked 
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would have threshed around till she had 
herself, and you, too, all torn to bits. 
But this pony, she’s different. She don’t 
think like a pony, she thinks like a hu- 
man.” 

“Sure thing,” said Peter. “I knew it all 
the time.” And he laughed aloud. For 
now he knew that Lightfoot was his 
for good, 
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The Earthworm’s Work 


By IRMENGARDE EBERLE 


Bee earth was fresh with the smell of 
rain. The rain water ran down into 
the earthworm’s tunnel, and so the crea- 
ture came upward, drawn by the pleas- 
ant fresh wetness. Its long, soft, legless 
body pushed and pulled itself upward. 
The rain had washed mud into the earth- 
worm’s tunnel, so it pushed the mud 
away with its round head and its strong 
mouth. 

Now the earthworm’s head was above 
ground, and it waited for a moment, 
sensing the difference between the soil 
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and the air above it. Then slowly it 
pulled all its five inches of tube-like pink 
body out of its tunnel. When it lay at 
full length upon the open face of the 
earth, it had a feeling of possible dan- 
ger. That was good sense. For, as hu- 
mans know, birds and chickens consider 
worms a feast. So it tried to hurry. But 
earthworms are not built to hurry. They 
are just made up of sections, each with 
sets of fine muscles that draw the tube- 
like body along. 

For a while the earthworm lay still 
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near its hole, trying to find out whether 
there was danger near. It could not see, 
nor smell, nor hear, because it had no 
eyes, nose, or ears. The only sense the 
creature had was the sense of touch. It 
could feel the earth shake when an ani- 
mal or person came close. It could feel 
something touch its soft body. It did not 
miss having eyes, ears, and nose, because 
it knew nothing of such things. 

As the earthworm lay waiting on the 
open face of the earth now, it felt for 
a moment that all was safe. So it began 
to move its head around until its mouth 
touched some leaves. It took a piece of 
leaf in its mouth, and then slowly turned 
and went sliding back down its hole. 

Inside the earth it felt more safe and 
comfortable. It carried the leaf down a 
long way, and took it into one of its 
pantries. It had a number of these little 
pocket-like rooms where it kept its leaf- 
food. 


The earthworm lived alone, and was 


interested in nothing but its own life. It’ 


hardly knew any other earthworms. 
There are no mother earthworms or 
father earthworms. There is just one 
kind, and it is both father and mother 
of its young. It is complete in itself, and 
so always goes around alone. 
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Now, fresh with the feeling of the 
rain, the earthworm felt like tunneling 
onward. It was always making new tun- 
nels. And the small plants and trees that 
stood here grew the better because of 
the earthworm’s work. Its digging—up 
and down and crosswise—kept the soil 
fresh and light. The liquid its body gave 
out, and the leaf-food it stored, added to 
the soil’s richness. 

Since it made the tunnel no bigger 
than its own body, the earthworm could 
not throw the dirt back over its own 
shoulders. So it bit off mouthfuls of the 
earth just ahead of it and swallowed 
them. The earthworm uses itself like a 
machine—scooping and shoveling up 
the earth and dumping it out behind 
through the long pipe of its body. 

It seems a lot of hard work, but the 
earthworm likes to do it. Tunneling is 
the main business of its life—next to lay- 
ing eggs. But it lays eggs only once in a 
while, and it tunnels all the time. 

Today, when the earthworm had dug 
a long way, it suddenly stopped for a 
while. It was time to lay eggs. 

First it had to make a container for its 
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eggs. It took some of the juice out of a 
little pocket in one of the middle sec- 
tions of its own body. It moved its body 
around until it had made a capsule out 
of the juice. This capsule hardened very 
quickly. It looked like a small jar made 
of stiff, brownish-green paper. It was fat 
in the middle and had a narrow neck. 
The earthworm laid several eggs in 
the capsule. It was a good safe place for 
them. Next it put another kind of juice 
into the capsule from another part of its 
body. This was food for the young 
earthworms to eat after they were 
hatched. Then it made a lid for the cap- 
sule and closed it up tight, so that the 


Noon in Summer 
By MARION CONGER 


When it’s noon in summer and skies 
are blue 

And the sea is ablaze with sun, 

Home to the fishing village sail 

The fishermen, one by one. 





Illustrated by Flora De Muth 


eggs would be safe inside. The earth- 
worm made several of these capsules and 
filled them with eggs and food and 
closed them up. Then it crawled away 
through the damp earth. 

In time the earthworm children 
would hatch out of the eggs, and push 
their way backwards out of the capsules, 
and then the earth would wriggle with 
new young earthworms. 

The soil would be richer and fresher 
here because of them. The trees, grasses, 
and flowers, sending their roots down 
into this soil, would grow taller and 
greener, and bear better seeds and fruit 
because of the earthworm’s work. 





Hot and still, hot and still 
Are the fishing village streets. 
Hot, hot on the village roofs 
The summer sunlight beats. 


No wind whips up the shining sea 
And the waiting sailboats rock 
Quietly in the sunlit waves 

That wash the sunlit dock. 
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Ice-Cold Lemonade 


By EARL MARVIN RUSH 


eG y DEAR,” said Eleanor. “I wish we 
could earn some money this 
summer. I wish we could have a lemon- 
ade stand.” 

“But we don’t live in the city,” said 
Mrs. Osborne. “Not many automobiles 
pass down this quiet road.” 

“We could have it over on the high- 
way,” suggested Tad. 

“Sure,” said Ted, who was Tad’s 
twin brother. “It isn’t far to walk if we 
go through the hay fields.” 

Mrs. Osborne was still doubtful. 
“Making lemonade, and carrying it so 
far, will be a lot of trouble, even if you 
are almost nine, Fleanor.” 

Mr. Osborne, who had said nothing so 
far, poked his head over the top of the 
newspaper he had been reading. “If 
you'll have your stand open only on Sat- 
urdays, I'll be glad to help. I don’t mean 
to help sell it, of course. But I'll print a 
sign and carry the pail across the fields 
for you.” 

Mrs. Osborne sighed and looked more 
doubtful than ever. “Please don’t help 
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Illustrated by 
BETH HENNINGER 


them, William, or something else will 
happen. You remember how it was 
when the twins had the mumps and you 
took care of them for just one day.” 

“This is different,” said Mr. Osborne. 
“T know all about lemonade stands, be- 
cause I had one when I was a boy. How 
could I possibly get hurt doing a simple 
little thing like that?” 

“IT don’t know how you'll get hurt, 
William, but I’m sure you'll manage 
somehow. You always do.” 

“Tl take care of Daddy,” promised - 
Eleanor. “And if he does get hurt, I'll 
put iodine on him.” 

“Ouch!” exclaimed Mr. Osborne, and 
put the newspaper in front of his face 
again. 

“Hurray!” shouted Ted and Tad. 
“Aren’t we lucky that tomorrow is Sat- 
urday and Daddy can help us with the 
lemonade stand?” 
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It was hot and dry next morning, just 
the sort of weather to make people 
thirsty. Mrs. Osborne made a large pail 
of lemonade. Then she added two trays 
of ice cubes and tied a white cloth over 
the top of the pail. 

While she was doing this, Mr. Os- 
borne printed a sign that said: ICE-COLD 
LEMONADE, 5 cents. He tacked the sign 
on a long wooden stick and found a 
large wooden box in the garage. “This 
will do for the stand,” he said. “On the 
first trip we'll have to go in the car, I 
suppose. On other Saturdays there won’t 
be anything to take except the pail of 
lemonade.” 

Fifteen minutes later the Osborne 
lemonade stand was all ready for busi- 
ness. The sign looked very neat. So did 
the stand, over which Eleanor had 
draped a large tea towel. 








Several cars passed, but nobody 
stopped for a drink. The sun grew hot- 
ter and hotter. 

“Well,” said Mr. Osborne at last, 
“I’m thirsty, even if no one else is. Here 
are three nickels for three cups of lem- 
onade.” 

Eleanor put the money in a match box 
and filled his paper cup three times. 
“That’s the best lemonade I’ve ever 
tasted,” said Mr. Osborne. “I’m glad I 
stopped for some. Did you children 
make this yourselves?” 

“Our mother made it,” said Eleanor. 

Mr. Osborne turned to Ted. “And 









“DID YOU CHILDREN MAKE THIS YOURSELVES?” 
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what is your name, my fine fellow?” he 
asked. 

“We're Ted and Tad. You remember. 
You're our Daddy.” 

“Why, so I am,” exclaimed Mr. Os- 
borne in surprise. “[m glad you re- 
minded me.’ 

“Tm thirsty, too,’ te Eleanor. 

“So are we,” said the twins. “But we 
haven’t any nickels to buy lemonade.” 

“Of course you have,” said Mr. Os- 
borne. “If you divide the money you 
have already earned, you'll each have a 
nickel. Then you can buy a drink.” 

“Of course,” repeated Eleanor. She 
put one nickel in the pocket of her 
apron and handed a nickel to each of 
the twins. “It’s our own money, so we 
can buy what we like with it.” 

“What I want to buy is lemonade,” 
said Ted. 

“Me, too,” said Tad. 
thirsty.” 

So Eleanor filled two cups for them 
and took their money. Then she filled a 
cup for herself and took the nickel out 
of her apron pocket. “I’m still thirsty,” 
she said. “We'll divide the nickels again 
and buy another drink.” 

They did this two more times. 
“Aren’t you glad I thought of a stand?” 
Eleanor asked. “Now we can buy all the 
lemonade we want.” 

Mr. Osborne sat in his car, waiting 
to see if a customer would stop, and 
fell fast asleep. When he awoke, a few 
minutes later, a car bad stopped. A man 
with a straw hat on the back of his head 
and a handkerchief tucked in his collar 
was staring into the lemonade pail. 

“[’m very sorry,” said Eleanor, “but 
we're sold out.” 


“Then why don’t you take your sign 


“[m very 
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down?” asked the man crossly. He 
climbed back in his car and drove away 
with an angry roar of the motor. 

Mr. Osborne got out of his own car. 
“You must have had a lot of customers 
while I was asleep,” he said. 

“We bought it all ourselves,” ex- 
plained Eleanor. “And we still have fif- 
teen cents in the match box.” 

“Then [ll go back for another pail. 
You children must be full of lemonade 
clear to your necks, so perhaps you'll 
have some for your customers next 
time.” ; 

“The sun is awfully hot,” said Elea- 
nor. “I think that’s why we keep getting 
thirsty. If we just had a beach umbrella 
to stand under—” 

“T know just the thing,” said Mr. Os- 
borne. “Pll bring over our camping tent 
and set it up. It will give you shade, and 
also attract more attention than a sign. 
You wait here. I'll be back in a jiffy.” 

Mrs. Osborne was surprised when he 
reached home with the empty pail. 
“Perhaps I was wrong,” she said. “I 
really didn’t think the children would 
sell much lemonade.” 

Mr. Osborne didn’t look Mrs. Os- 
borne in the eye. “Well,” he said, “it 
keeps Eleanor busy filling the cups. 
While you’re making some more lemon- 
ade, I’m going to get out the tent. We 
may as well have a real stand while 
we're at it.” 

“Please don’t, William,” begged Mrs. 
Osborne. “You know what a time you 
always have setting up that tent. Besides, 
there’s a storm coming. The wind is be- 
ginning to blow, already.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Osborne. “The 
twins will help me. I’m sure I won’t 
have trouble with the tent this time.” 
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The wind was blowing quite hard by 
the time he got back to the highway, and 
the air had turned much cooler. He set 
the pail of lemonade on the ground and 
dragged the tent out of his car. “Look 
lively now,” he said, “and we'll have it 
up in a jiffy.” 

First, Mr. Osborne spread out the 
canvas and fastened it to the ridge pole, 
which had a hole at each end. Then 
he thrust the spikes of the end poles 
through these holes, and the tent was all 
ready to be set up. “Even if it does 
rain,” he said, “the customers can come 
inside and drink their lemonade.” 

“Maybe people won’t want any 
lemonade,” said Eleanor. “J don’t. I feel 
a little sick.” 

“Then you just sit and watch,” said 
Mr. Osborne. “Each of you boys take 
one side of the tent and hold it while 
I set up the ridge pole. After that I'll 


drive in the four corner stakes and fasten 
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the ropes. We’ll have this thing up be- 
fore you can say Swiss Family Robin- 
son.” 

But it wasn’t so easy, after all. Mr. 
Osborne set the lower ends of the end 
poles on the ground and raised the tent 
upright. “Now,” he yelled, “pull out the 
sides of the canvas, so it won’t fall down 
again.” 

Ted and Tad grabbed the ropes and 
pulled with all their might, but the wind 
flapped the tent up and down so hard 
that it almost jerked them off their feet. 
Mr. Osborne didn’t dare let go of the 
ridge pole. He pranced about, pushing 
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first in one direction and then in the 
other. He was so busy trying to keep 
the tent from blowing down again that 
he didn’t even notice he had stepped in 
the lemonade. 

“Pull tighter, boys,” he yelled. “Pull 
tighter.” The lemonade pail, which was 
fast on one foot, made a clanking noise 


as he hopped about. 
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MR. OSBORNE FELL FLAT 
BENEATH THE TENT 
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The storm had been coming closer 
all the time. Finally the wind gave an 
extra hard puff, and the tent went flat 
in spite of their best efforts. The ridge 
pole struck Mr. Osborne a smart crack 
on the head and he went flat to the 
ground, too. All that the children could 
see of him was one leg, on the bottom 
of which was the lemonade pail. 

“Oh, dear,” said Eleanor. “He’s hurt 
again.” The twins stood on either side 
of her, wailing at the tops of their voices. 
While they were doing this, a car 
stopped, and out stepped a large woman 
carrying an umbrella. 

“T’ll have some lemonade,” she said. 








Tad stopped wailing for an instant. 
“There isn’t any. He put his foot in it.” 

Ted also stopped wailing for an in- 
stant. “And then he knocked our tent 
down.” 

“T never heard of such an outrage,” 
said the large woman in an angry voice. 
“[ll teach him to do such things.” 

Eleanor tried to explain that it was all 
an accident, but the large woman was 
too angry to listen. She walked over to 
the edge of the canvas and began beat- 
ing on the bottom of the lemonade pail 
with her umbrella. “Ouch!” cried Mr. 
Osborne in a muffled voice. 

“You come out from there this in- 
stant, you bad man.” 

“Ouch!” cried Mr. Osborne, who had 
no idea what was going on. He crawled 
farther under the canvas, pulling the pail 
after him. 

“There,” said the large woman. “I 
think that will be a lesson to him.” 

The twins had been so interested in 
watching her beat on the lemonade pail 
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Requires a steady hand--2 


Are always in demand..... 


that they had stopped crying. At last 
Eleanor could make herself heard. 
“That’s our Daddy,” she said indig- 
nantly, “and he was only trying to 
help.” 

“Gracious, child, why didn’t you say 
so in the first place? Oh, dear me!” The 
large woman hopped in her car and 
drove away. 

“You can come out now,” said 
Eleanor. 

Mr. Osborne crawled from under the 
tent. The first thing he did was to sit 
down and pull the battered lemonade 
pail off his foot. Then he folded the 
tent and put it in his car. “Come on, 
children,” he said. “I think we'll be 
much safer at home.” 

“Never mind, Daddy,” said Eleanor. 
“Tl put iodine on your head and ankles 
as soon as we get there.” 

“That'll be bad,” he said. “But it'll 
be even worse telling your mother 
what happened. I’m sure lemonade 
stands were easier when I was a boy.” 
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Tue Story So Far: Stan, Mel, and 
Lanky have an exciting night on the 
river, trying to find out what happened 
to the ferryboat and Cap’n Sam. Clues 
suggest that he has been kidnapped, and 
the anxious boys resolve to find out how, 
why, and where. 


Part THREE 


M” broke the silence. The skiff had 
drifted a long way below the 
island and Stan had said nothing yet 
about what he planned to do. 

“Look here,” Mel said. “I guess we’re 
chasing something, or someone, but we 
don’t know what or who.” 

Stan drew the oars into the boat and 
leaned forward earnestly. “Listen,” he 
said, “you remember that yelling we 
heard from those search-boats up near 
Simm’s Landing—that about the “bank’ 
and the ‘car’ and ‘arm’?” 

Lanky and Mel grunted to show they 
remembered. 

“Well,” Stan’s voice was eager, “they 
weren’t yelling about the river bank or 
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The Disappearing 


Ferryboat 


By LE GRAND 
Illustrated by the author 


even about any car on the river bank.” 

“No?” Lanky wriggled his chunky 
shoulders. “What were they talking 
about then?” 

“Look, that ‘arm’ wasn’t army. It was 
‘armored’, because we know they said 
‘car,’ and that makes armored car—the 
one we saw on the ferry.” 

He paused a second, to make sure the 
others were following him. “Then they 
yelled ‘bank,’ remember? Well, they 
weren’t talking about the river bank. 
They meant the kind of a bank you put 
money in, because that armored car 
takes money to the banks.” 

The boat pitched wildly as Lanky 
flung himself forward. At the same mo- 
ment Mel cried, “You mean you think 
somebody held up the ferryboat out on — 
the river to get the money out of that 
armored car?” 

“That’s it,” Stan agreed. “And they’re 
making Cap’n Sam take the ferry down- 
river to some place where they can 
make a getaway with the money.” 

For a time the slap of the waves was 
the only sound in the boat. Stan’s idea 
was so startling no one wanted to talk. 
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“Well,” Mel said finally, “what are 
we going to do about it? Maybe you 
two want to get tangled up with gang- 
sters with machine guns, but I don’t.” 

Stan laughed because he felt that way 
himself. “I’m just planning to follow 
em,” he said. “If we can find out where 
they go, why we can maybe tell the 
police, or something.” 

“Where do you think they’re heading 
for?” Lanky asked. 

Stan shrugged. “Well, they’ll have to 
find a place where the road runs close 
to the river so they can get away in a 
car. Course, they won’t go near a regu- 
lar ferry-landing in a town.” 

“Wonder where—” Lanky began, 
and then broke off to point at the water. 
“Hey,” he shouted, “there’s something 
white over there. Maybe—” 

Stan rowed to where Lanky pointed 
and picked something out of the river. 

It was an empty tobacco can, its top 
closed to keep the water out so that it 
would float. Around the can was a strip 
of white cloth, like that on Cap’n Sam’s 
pipe. 

“Another clue,” Lanky said. “We’re 
on the right track.” 

“Veh,” Stan added. “And I think I 
know where they’re headed for.” 

He pointed. “Look there, that’s Cat- 
fish Slough coming into the river, right 
where the can was.” 

Lanky nodded. “That’s right. ‘There’s 
the big old pine tree on the point.” 

Stan continued. “Well, right across 
the river from Catfish Slough is just 
the kind of a place they’d be looking 
for. Remember how the highway runs 
right near the river there?” 

“Yes, sure.” Lanky agreed excitedly. 
“T bet that is the place.” 
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Stan turned the boat and set a lon 
slanting course that would bring them 
to the opposite shore of the river at the 
point where, he remembered, the road 
ran closest to the low bank. 

Now they were all silent, too excited 
to speak. Excited—and more than a 
little anxious. They might be close to a 
gang of bandits who would not exactly 
welcome amateur detectives. 

“Something there, all right,” Lanky 
whispered as they neared the shore. 
“Look, just downriver there.” 

Stan let the boat drift. “Keep quiet,” 
he cautioned. “I'll let her drift past and 
we can see what’s going on.” 

The square, dark shape drew steadily 
nearer. It looked small to be the ferry- 
boat, Stan decided. As the skiff drifted 
by, he could see a light from a window. 

“Aw, it’s just a shanty-boat,” Mel said. 
“Huh, we might have known it. Just 
some fisherman living here.” 





“WHO'S THERE?” SOMEONE CALLED. 
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Stan rowed toward the houseboat. 
“Who's there?” a voice challenged sud- 
denly. 

Stan answered with another question. 
“Hey, did you see a ferryboat come past 
here?” 

“Ferryboat? No. There’s no ferry 
that comes by here. Haven’t seen any- 
thing bigger than a skiff all day.” 

“Huh,” Mel said. “Guess we’ve lost 
’em. Might have known we would.” 

Stan’s disappointment was too strong 
for words. He had been so sure they 
were on the right track, and now— 

“The blame thing has to be some- 
where,’ he muttered. But where? 


Could it be that the ferryboat had 
sunk? He shook his head doggedly. 





“Those things that Cap’n Sam dropped 
in the river,” he said. “He wouldn’t 
have done that if the ferry was sinking.” 

“Look,” the voice from the house- 
boat asked, “what you doing out there 
looking for a ferryboat when there’s no 
ferryboat that comes here? Where do 
you think you are, anyway?” 
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Stan automatically rowed alongside 
the houseboat. A typical, square-ended, 
fisherman’s “Johnboat” was drawn up 
beside the shanty-boat. Stan noticed that 
it was powered by an old automobile 
motor, as were most fishermen’s boats of 
its type. 

On the houseboat’s deck, against the 
lamplight from the window, he saw a 
boy who looked a little like Mel, except 
that his hair was red and his expression 
was far from gloomy. His eyes gleamed 
with a lively interest as they flickered 
over the three in the boat. 

“Hi,” he said, “what’s all this busi- 
ness about a ferryboat?” 

Stan hurriedly told him the whole 
story, hoping that if he knew it he might 
remember something helpful. But the 
boy shook his head. 

“Pa walked to town just before dark,” 
he said, “and I’ve been sitting here ever 
since. I saw everything that went down 
that river.” 

Stan climbed up to the houseboat’s 
deck to stretch his legs, and Mel and 
Lanky followed. Stan “paced back and 
forth across the tiny deck several times. 
Then, taking a scrap of paper and pencil 
stub from his pocket, he moved close to 
the lighted window and started to make 
lines on the paper. 

“Whatcha doing?” the houseboat boy 
asked, peering over his shoulder. ; 

“Map,” Stan answered. “Trying to 
figure out where we could have passed 
that ferry.” 

He worked on, trying to remember 
a bay or an island where the ferry could 
have been hidden. 

“Huh,” he muttered to _ himself. 
“There just isn’t any place—” 

He whirled around suddenly. 
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“Look here,” he yelled. “I’ve got it! 
I’ve got it!” He held his map up to the 
light and pointed to it. “There it is,” he 
yelped. “Catfish Slough—why, we just 
came past there. Remember how we 
found that tobacco can right where the 
slough comes into the river? Well, 
listen, that can came from up the slough. 
Oh, why didn’t we have sense enough 
to see that? We’ve lost a lot of time.” 

His glance fell to the car-motored 
Johnboat. 

“Look, Red,” he said, and the red- 
haired boy’s grin showed that “Red” 
was not a new name to him. “Look,” 
Stan continued, “if we take that motor- 
boat, maybe we might get there in 
time.” 

Red looked doubtful. “Pa—” he be- 
gan, and then stopped. 

Stan could almost see his mind work. 
Pa wouldn’t like it if they took the boat 
off on a wild trip. But this was more than 
just a wild trip. This was something 
really important. Besides, it promised to 
be exciting—and the red-haired boy 
liked excitement. 

The boy’s face suddenly crinkled 
into a lop-sided grin. “Let’s go,” he said. 

Mel spoke up. “Wait a minute. We 
might not come back from this trip. 
Somebody ought to go for help before 
we start.” 

Stan considered this quickly and 
agreed, “Yes, that’s a good idea. We'll 
need some help, if we catch up with 
them.” He thought a minute, then went 
on, “Who'll go down the road to town?” 

“You going to wait here?” Lanky 
asked. 

“No,” Stan shook his head. “No time 
for that. Whoever goes will have to 
come back with the police, or whoever 
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he can get, and guide them up Catfish 

Slough. We'll be up there. Now, who'll 
o>” 

. Since no one volunteered, Lanky sug- 

gested, “Guess we'll have to draw 

straws.” 

“Oh, don’t bother,” Mel’s doleful 
voice remarked. “I'd lose, anyway. I al- 
ways do. Just my luck! I'll go.” 

He turned slowly, walked down the 
gangplank to shore and started for the 
road. “Hey,” he yelled suddenly. 
“Maybe they won’t believe me. Maybe 
they won’t come.” 

“Make ’em come,” Stan yelled. “Tell 
"em—tell ’em—oh, anything. Tell ’em 
you saw the ferry in Catfish Slough!” 

As the sound of Mel’s footsteps faded 
away down the road, Red cocked his 
head in that direction. “Has he got a 
stomach-ache?” he asked. 

The remark cut through the air of 
anxious seriousness that hung over the 
group and Stan and Lanky chuckled. 

“Oh, old Mel’s all right,” Stan said. 
“He just looks so gloomy that he even 
fools himself. He’ll do his job though. 
He'll get someone to come back with 
him—if he has to scare ’em into com- 
ing.” 

They scrambled into the Johnboat. 
Red started the motor and headed across 
the river. 

It seemed a very short time before 
Stan called, “There’s the big pine tree. 
Catfish Slough is dead ahead.” 

Red steered into the narrower off- 
shoot of the big river. It was darker in 
the slough and Red had to cut the speed 
some. 

“Where do you figure they are?” he 
asked. 

Stan had been thinking about that all 
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the way across the river and now he 
thought he had the answer. 

“They’re smart and they know the 
river,” he said. “You wouldn’t expect 
them to come up this slough because 





“Yeah,” Lanky nodded. “It joins up 
with Catfish Slough over there.” 

“Don’t you see?” Stan demanded. 
“Little Slough crosses the wood-road 
just before it gets to the highway.” He 





you'd think there’s no way for them to 
get out—but there is a way.” 

“How?” Lanky asked unbelievingly. 
“This old slough goes back about twenty 
miles, I guess, and it goes through 
swamps and thick woods all the way. 
There’s no road back there, anywhere 
—” He stopped. Then his voice rose 
shrilly. “Hey! That old wood-road 
comes back through the swamp and 
comes out on a highway just about over 
there.” He pointed to the left. 

“That’s it all right,” Lanky con- 
tinued, “but how can we—” 

Stan interrupted. He had been look- 
ing in the direction he had pointed, to 
the left where, about a mile away, the 
wood-road joined a main highway. 
“Look,” Stan’s voice was sharp. “There’s 
Little Slough.” 
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pounded the side of the boat excitedly. 
“The ferry couldn’t go up Little Slough 
—but we can, and maybe we can get to 
the road in time to stop them.” 

Red saw what he meant and turned 
the boat sharply to enter the narrow 
stream that joined the bigger slough on 
the left. 

“Tll be a monkey’s uncle,” Lanky 
gasped. “We'll gain at least twenty 
miles on them this way. They’ll have to | 
go mighty slow on that old wood-road. 
Maybe we will get to the road before 
they get past.” 

Red followed this conversation and 
understood that speed was essential. He 
opened the throttle wider than was ex- 
actly sensible in the narrow, dark water- 
way and the boat leaped ahead. 

“How we going to stop ’em if we do 
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manage to cut in ahead of them?” he 
asked. 

Stan grunted. “Don’t know. Maybe 
we can block the road somehow—tree 
trunks or something—until Mel gets 
there with help.” 

Lanky suddenly whistled a long sour 
note. “Hey!” he asked, “how’s Mel go- 
ing to know we came up Little Slough?” 

Stan caught his breath sharply. “No 
sense!” he told himself angrily. “Should 
have thought of that—well, if they don’t 
find us, it’s all up to us.” 

Red achieved some near-miracles in 
avoiding smash-ups against the twisting, 
high banks, fallen trees, and snags. 

Every one was watching the water 
immediately ahead of the boat so in- 
tently that it came as a shock when 
Lanky looked up and yelled, “There’s 
the wood-road right ahead. I see the 
bridge where it crosses the slough.” 
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Red looked, cut the motor and ran the 
boat ashore a few feet below the bridge. 
Almost before the boat touched the bank 
they had all scrambled out. Lanky and 
Stan were standing on the bridge by the 
time Red had hastily made a line fast to 
a tree trunk. 

As he came up, Lanky was saying, “If 
we had an ax we could cut the bridge 
down. That’d block ’em. But—” He 
stopped abruptly and raised his head in 
a listening attitude. “Something com- 
ing,” he said. “Hear the motor, way up 
the road?” 

Now Lanky and Red could hear it. 
They huddled together, staring into the 
darkness where the rough wood-road 
vanished into the thick woods. 

“We made it,” Lanky whispered. 
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“We got here in time.” He groaned. 
“But how can we get the bridge down?” 

Stan was muttering. “No ax—can’t 
break it—must be some way—” 

The sound of the approaching car was 
coming closer. 

“Maybe itll burn.” Red stuck his 
hand in his pocket. “I’ve got some 
matches.” 

“Take too long to get it started,” Stan 
groaned. “Those big beams wouldn’t 
start right away.” 

Now the drone of the car motor was 
growing louder. It was even faintly 
echoed from the woods behind Stan as 
he stared up the road with narrow eyes. 

“The bridge would burn all right if 
we could get it started.” He was think- 
ing aloud. “Trouble is we’d need some— 











— 


Hey! We’ve got it. We've got it. Gaso- 
line! Get the gas tank from the boat.” 
They were plunging through the 
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bushes, sliding down the bank, leaping 
into the boat. The boat’s gas tank, like 
the motor, had come from a car. It was 
set into wooden supports and made fast 
with straps. 

Red had reached into the tool box, 
picked up a pair of pliers, and was un- 
screwing the coupling that connected 
the tank to the gas-feed pipe. Stan and 
Lanky tugged at the straps. 

“Got it. 2 Lanky grunted and heaved. 
The tank came loose. 

Sliding, slipping, grabbing roots and 
branches, they were struggling up the 
slope, pushing through the undergrowth, 
breaking out to the road, rushing to the 
bridge. 

“There they come,” Lanky yelled. 

Twin shafts of light appeared in the 
distance and the boys could hear gears 
clash into second speed as the car slowed 
on the deeply rutted, almost impass- 
able road. 

“Come on,” Stan yelled. “Quick.” 

Red unscrewed the gas-tank cap as 


they rushed to the bridge. “Turn her 
over,” he shouted. 
Gasoline spouted from the tank and 
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the odor of it was heavy in the still 
night air. 

Red struck a match, yelled, “Get back 
off the bridge,” and threw the match 
onto the gasoline-reeking wood. 

He lit another and another match and, 
as he threw them down, sudden spurts of 
fire shot up all over the wooden timbers. 

The flames were low at first. They 
flickered feebly over the bridge, and it 
seemed to the watching boys that such 
a small fire could never eat into the big 
planks and timbers. 

Stan’s fingernails dug into his palms 
as he clenched his fists and groaned, 
“Come on, fire! Come on!” 

Two of the wavering flames lazily 
drifted together and rose a little higher 
as they joined. Brighter than the fire- 
light, though, were the car’s headlights 
which now bored through the darkness 
beyond the bridge. 

“Get goin’, fire!” Stan cracked his 
fists together and stared into the glare 
of the headlights. 

Two more flames slowly slid together. 
All over the bridge the little ripples of 
fire were creeping together to form 
widening pools. A puff of heat burst out 
like an explosion and, suddenly, the 
bridge was a solid mass of fire that flared 
high against the darkness. 

Crouching back out of the circle of 
firelight, Stan and Lanky and Red saw 
the car’s headlights jolt and grow steady. 
The car had stopped. 

A wild confusion followed in which 
figures could be seen on the other side 
of the bridge, vainly trying to beat out 
the flames. The car backed and lurched 
off the road as the driver tried to find an 
escape route through the woods. He had 
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hardly started when the rear wheels 
skidded and the whole back end crashed 
into a gully. The motor howled, then 
stopped. 

In the silence that followed, the sound 
of other motors could be heard and 
flashlights flickered over the dark waters 
of Little Slough. 

“Here they come,” Stan yelled. “Mel 
brought them in time. I knew we could 
depend on him.” 

What happened after that was a blur 
in Stan’s mind. There were shots and 
yells, and men went crashing through 
the bushes. 

At last the confusion was over. Stan 
and Lanky and Red and Mel were stand- 
ing in the light of the burning bridge. A 
group of men stood around them. The 
Jonesport Chief of Police was one of 
them. 

“A good night’s work,” the Chief said. 
“We rounded them all up and recovered 
the money. The ferry is all right and no 
one on it was hurt.” He paused and then 
went on, “And you boys made it all 
possible.” 

Stan and Red and Lanky grinned, and 
Lanky’s grin was tremendous. Mel did 
not grin. 

“Yeah,” he said, “but it almost didn’t 
come out that way! If it hadn’t been for 
the light from that fire, we wouldn’t 
have come up Little Slough and then—” 
Mel’s gloomy remarks stopped as he 
realized that Stan and Red and Lanky 
were laughing at him. 

Slowly a grin crept over his own face. 
“Well,” he said. “I guess things worked 
out all right—this time.’ 
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Whaling Song 
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tuck.et we bore a. way brave boys from Tlan-tucket we bore a. way. 


2, Our skipper on the lee rail stood a SS. 
With a spy-glass in his hand. == = 
“There’s a whale, a whale, and a whale-fish!” he cried, === ==. 
“And she’s blowing, she’s blowing high, brave boys, = =. 
And she’s blowing, she’s blowing high!” = —_— 

3. The boat was launched, the men got in, = eS 
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With the whale-fish well in view; 

We were all prepared with the harpoon and line, 
For to strike where the whale-fish blew, brave boys, 
Where the proper right whale-fish blew. 
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4. That whale was struck, the line payed out, 
But she lashed her deadly tail, 
And the boat capsized and we all had a swim, 
But we never could catch that whale, brave boys, 
But we never could catch that whale. 


5. “Up anchor, boys!” our skipper cried, 
“For the winter’s drawing near. 
It is time to leave, so the anchor we'll heave, 
To Nantucket away we'll steer, brave boys, 
To Nantucket away we'll steer!” 


From Foik Sones AND Art Sones, Book I. 
Copyright, C. C. Birchard and Company. 
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The Tiger of Peru 


By ANA M. BERRY 


Translated by HELEN B. MacMILLAN 


y was all because of the Uturunco! 
What you call an American tiger, a 
jaguar,” the old man explained in his 
halting Spanish. 

“A tiger! Are there tigers in this re- 
gion?” I asked, for we were in the high- 
lands of Peru, a land of shaggy llamas 
and vicunas. 

“Not now, but there were in the old 
days,” answered Bambicha, and then 
he told me the following story: 


I heard all this from the lips of my 
grandfather when I was just a boy. It 
was my grandfather who planted this 
wall of cactus plants to protect his home 
from the Uturunco, just as his grand- 
parents had done before him. 

In those ancient times—according to 
report—the Uturunco was all one color 
and had none of the spots «vhich distin- 
guish the tiger of today. [t was much 
larger, too, and very bold, the terror of 
all the little villages in the highlands. 
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Once, at the foot of that distant hill, 
the highest one, there was a lookout, a 
kind of fortress, around which a native 
village had grown up. The Indians in 
this region were very brave and carried 
on constant guerrilla warfare with the 
other highland tribes. 

One day the bold warriors of that vil- 
lage took as prisoner the chief of one 
of the Uros Tribes, the most ancient in- 
habitants of Ancient Peru. For some un- 
known reason, they did not kill him at 
once, but shut him up in a cave not far 
from the village. 

The man took with him into the 
cave a huge tiger skin which his captors 
had let him keep. They gave him food 
only once a week and believed that he 
would soon die of starvation. 

A short time after this chief had been 
made prisoner, many of the llamas and 
alpacas and even a few children of the 
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village began to disappear. The victims 
simply vanished in some mysterious 
fashion, leaving no trace behind. 

At this every one began to whisper, 
“It is the Uturunco!” They all feared 
the tiger of the hills more than any 
other. But, curiously enough, the animal 
left no footprints, so there was no way 
to track it down. 

The affair came to a climax when the 
little son of the leader of their tribe dis- 
appeared. Then, indeed, terror spread 
through the village. Almost beside him- 
self, the chieftain went to consult a sor- 
cercer who lived underground. 

The sorcerer held a long conversa- 
tion with Pachamama, the spirit whom 
the Indians worshipped as Mother 
Earth. 

Then the sorcerer called the tribal 
leader before him. 

“Pachamama is the mistress and pa- 
tron saint of all the animals,” said the 
sorcerer. “She can destroy the Uturunco 
if she so desires. Return to your people 
and command them to make a sacrifice 
of llamas and alpacas. Come back to me 
when four suns have passed.” 

In the meantime the sorcerer fasted 
for three consecutive days, praying to 
Mother Earth in the morning, at noon, 
and at night. And at dawn on the fourch 
day, he saw Pachamama standing before 
him in the form of a little old woman. 

The old woman said to the sorcerer, 
“Tell the chieftain to listen to what the 
Fox has to tell him.” 

That same afternoon, the chieftain 
went to see the sorcerer again and re- 
ceived the message. Then the chieftain, 
since he had great faith in Pachamama, 
returned to the village, full of hope and 
ready to follow her suggestions. 
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On the following morning, the Fox 
came to the chieftain and said, “Call 
your men together and tell them to go up 
into the hills and pull up all the cactus 
plants that they can find.” And the Fox 
told the chieftain how the Indians were 
to carry out the task, for cactus plants 
can be moved only by those who know 
the secret of handling them. 

The Fox continued, “Have your men 
plant the cactus without delay in a line 
outside of the fort, on the west side. 
Then order the women to give you all 
the clothing and ornaments they possess, 
and tell the men to hang these on the 
cactus plants, so that they are com- 
pletely hidden. All must be finished by 
sunset. And now,” the Fox added, “do 
me the favor of giving me a couple of 
suckling pigs.” 





“Take all you want, sir,” answered 
the chieftain respectfully. So great was 
his faith in Pachamama, he was not a bit 
surprised that she had chosen the clever 
Fox as her messenger. 

Without loss of time, the chieftain did 
all that the Fox had ordered. 

Meantime, the Fox went away up the 
hill, holding the little suckling pigs care- 
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fully between his teeth. He climbed up 
a narrow ravine in front of the village 
to a spot where there was a nice little 
spring. The Fox knew that the tiger was 
in the habit of coming there at nightfall, 
so he hid the suckling pigs under a bush 
and waited. 

When the sun was shining over the 
hill behind the village, the Utwrunco ap- 
peared and started to drink. 

The Fox had hidden behind the rock 
from which the spring came, and now 
he began to squeal like a suckling pig. 
The Uturunco, looking up, saw the Fox 
and glared at him, but kept on drinking. 
Then the Fox, with another imitation 
squeal, dropped one of the pigs over the 
rock and said, “Here is a little pig for 
you, sefior.” 

The little pig fell at the tiger’s feet 
and the tiger sniffed it all over and then 
swallowed it quickly. Licking his chops, 
he muttered, “I have always had a spe- 
cial liking for tender pork. Where did 
you get it?” 

“In the next town,” answered the Fox. 
“Tonight they are giving a feast in 
honor of Pachamama, for they think she 
is going to help them catch you. Indians 
are going to come there from all around, 
and they are going to sacrifice llamas 
and suckling pigs to celebrate their vic- 
tory over you. Most likely they will all 
get quite drunk, for they have prepared 
at least fifty gallons of new wine.” The 
Uturunco showed his great teeth in a 
greedy growl, but looked suspicious. 

“I swear it’s true, sefior,” protested 
the Fox, pretending to tremble with fear. 

“Tll soon find out,” said the tiger, 
jumping up on the rock and almost 
knocking off the Fox, who hurrried 
away into the underbrush. 
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“I see no signs of a feast. There are 
no arches of flowers, no fireworks, nor 
any signs of the usual preparations,” 
roared the tiger, blinking his eyes. 

“But, sefior, it is impossible to see any- 
thing in this blinding sunlight,” said the 
Fox, as he threw him another little pig. 
“Here is something to take the edge off 
your appetite. I had expected to keep it 
for myself, but I prefer to let you have 
it. And while you are eating, I will 
mount guard and tell you what I see.” 

The Uturunco leaped on the suck- 
ling pig which had fallen into the spring, 
and after sniffing it carefully, began to 
nibble at it slowly. 

“What do you see now?” he asked 
after a while. 

The Fox replied with words which 
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have been handed down to us in legend. 
“I don’t see a thing so far, Sefor 
Uturunco.” 

In reality, the clever animal could see 
the Indians hanging their clothing on 
the cactus plants. From a distance, it 
looked as if a great crowd were gather- 
ing outside the village. When he saw 
that the people were going back to their 
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huts, and that the tiger was chewing 
his last mouthful, he called out the fol- 
lowing equally famous words, “The 
people have come, sefior.” 

The tiger leaped up on the rock, and 
from there he could see the gaudily 
dressed forms. 

“Can you see them, sefior?” asked the 
clever Fox. “They have left their wea- 
pons at home, so there is no time to 
lose.” 

The Uturunco gave a leap into the 
ravine, went down the hill to the fort 
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and threw himself upon those gaudy 
forms. As he fell, hundreds of cactus 
spines pierced his hide and a thunderous 
roar shook the air and echoed around 
the hills. Bleeding from a hundred 
wounds, the tiger sent forth horrible 
roars which sounded up and down the 
valley, followed by low moans. Finally 
the tiger was dead. 

The next morning, when the Indians 
pulled his body from the cactus spines, 
they found that his one-colored skin was 
spotted with great circles of black blood, 
symmetrically placed. 
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“That is Pachamama’s work,” the as- 
tonished chieftain told his people. 


When he had finished this tale, Bam- 
bicha turned to me, nodding his head. 
“Is there any reason to doubt that Pach- 
amama, mistress of all the animals, could 
do this?” he asked. “Ever since then the 
marks on a baby tiger’s skin resemble the 
petals of a rose, so that we call them 
‘flowers of pain.’ ” 

After a pause, I said, “You forgot to 
tell me what happened to the enemy 
chieftain who was imprisoned in the 
cave.” 

A slight smile of scorn touched Bam- 
bicha’s lips. “But surely you guessed 
that the Uturunco was that very man! 
At night he would utter magic words 
and rub his body with the tiger’s skin, 
and so transform himself into another 
tiger. Proof of this the Indians found the 
following week, when they went to the 
cave to take the prisoner his food. For, 
though the entrance to the cave was 
covered by a stone which could only be 
moved by the strength of three men, the 
prisoner had disappeared, together with 
his tiger skin, and left no trace behind.” 

“We believe that a long, long time 
ago, before this part of the country was 
so high above the sea, the Uturuncos 
were human beings who had fallen into 
disgrace and had adopted animal forms.” 

Bambicha swept his eyes about the hut. 
In a low tone he said, “These evil ones 
still sneak around our villages and try 
to do us harm. But we Indians who have 
been told the old-time secrets know how 
to take care of ourselves. That is why 
my ancestors built a wall of cactus 
around this plantation. It is the best 
charm against all kinds of evil spirits.” 
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From the Channel Islands, home of 
the famous Jersey and Guernsey cattle, 
come tales of magic and strange hap- 
penings. The Wizard of Old Jersey was 
a friendly sort, who would often stop at 
Louis Perron’s cottage to pass the time 
of day with his old friend, and perhaps 
share one of Dame Perron’s magnificent 
cakes. Although the people of these is- 
lands are French in origin, the stories 
they tell by their firesides are closer to 
the Irish in their peasant humor. THE 
Wizarp aNnpd His Macic Pownber by 
Alfred S. Campbell (Knopf. $1.75) is 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
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From THe Wizarp AND His Macic Powper 


Little children who prefer dogs will 
turn to the new Morgan Dennis picture 
book, Burtap (Viking. $1). Burlap was 
a hound, a Basset hound, with sad brown 


eyes, long droopy ears, and plenty of 
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curiosity. Burlap wouldn’t chase rabbits, 
as a proper hound deg should, but he 
would chase a big, black bear, and that 
is the story Morgan Dennis tells. 

A wild pony born on a windswept 
island near the coast of Nova Scotia 
is the heroine of the new book, Dixir 
Dosie, by Margaret and Helen Johnson 
(Harcourt. $2.) Dixie was one of the 
strongest and liveliest colts ever born on 
Sable Island. At first, her life was wild 
and free. She ran on the sandy beaches, 
gamboled with the other young colts, 
browsed on the sweet grass. Occasion- 
ally, from a distance, she watched the 
men who lived in the lighthouse and the 
life-saving stations. Sometimes she 
watched seals lazily sunning themselves, 
wild rabbits hurrying about their busi- 
ness, or flocks of sea gulls screaming 
overhead. 

It was a peaceful life until the day of 
the round-up when Dixie was captured 
and sent away on a ship. When the ship 
was wrecked in a storm, Dixie alone of 
all the horses was saved, cast ashore in 
circumstances that called for all her 
hardiness. 

Melindy lived in Boston with her 
grandmother who was a wonderful 
cook, and her father who played the 
saxophone in the Black Diamond Band. 
Melindy’s grandmother was also a won- 
derful story-teller. She could tell all 
kinds of stories. But the ones Melindy 
liked best were about the medals the 
men-folk in her family had earned on 
the field of battle. 

Great-grandfather Mo, who was born 
a slave and knew all about horses, had 
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won a medal in the Civil War. Grand- 
father William, who also knew all about 
horses, won a medal in the Spanish 
American War for his services with the 
Rough Riders. Melindy’s father served 
in France in the First World War, and 
he was a hero, too. 

It made Melindy very proud to have 
so many heroes in the family, but she 
felt a little sad at the same time because 
she was only a girl and not likely to win 
a medal. But there was a surprise in 
store for Melindy, an even better sur- 
prise than the “super-duper” saxophone 
her father got for his birthday. Me- 
tinDy’s Mepat by Georgene Faulkner 
and John Becker is illustrated by Elton 
Fax (Messner. $2). 

Mystery fans need not hesitate to line 
up for Mystery SCHOONER by Terence 
Roberts (Viking. $2). It’s not only a 
first-class sea story, but a true-to-life pic- 
ture of the Japanese invasion in Sumatra. 
Thrown together by common dangers, 
five boys and girls, Dutch, English, 
Chinese, Malayan, and American, es- 
cape from the Japanese and sail across 
the Indian Ocean. They meet typhoons 
and other perils with resource and imag- 
jnation, each nationality contributing 
some special skill. 

Boys of all ages and their fathers are 
already putting their stamp of approval 
on Ellsworth Jaeger’s WiLpwoop Wis- 
poM (Macmillan. $2.95). The book has 
everything a camper should know: all 
kinds of practical woodslore, short cuts 
to comfortable camping, and innumer- 
able diagrams and directions for camp 
shelters, cooking, and clothing. Included 
is much Indian woodcraft. 

Both the novice and the experienced 
camper will find it easy to become ab- 
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sorbed in the many chapters, in which 
they will discover many things they 
never expected. There are chapters on 
canoe trips, on insect pests and poison- 
ous snakes, on useful plants and trees, 
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From Witpwoop WIspoM 


tools, and many other problems of camp 
and trail. 

When you want to know more 
about the animal world, there’s no better 
guide than Wilfrid Bronson. His Won- 
DER Wor Lp oF AnTs and CutseL- [ooru 
TriBe are classics of natural history. 
His latest book, Turties (Harcourt. 
$1.75), is half pictures, half text, so that 
you can follow a turtle’s career from 
the moment he is hatched through all 
his adventurous life. 
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Peter Puzzlewit found that he was too 
busy at camp to spend much time making 
puzzles, but one day during his rest hour 
he wrote two charades and sent them to 
Nancy with a short note. 

“The first rhyme,” he wrote, “describes 
a three-syllable word and it is quite easy. 
The second one is a four-syllable word and 
it will be harder for you to guess. I got it 
out of a nature book we have here. I am 
writing the answers under the stamp.” 


My first can carry man or child 

In city streets or country wild; 

My second is a useful tool 

That’s found at home as well as school; 
My third gives fruit to grace your table, 
Or boards to build a house or stable. 
My whole’s the art of work with wood, 
If you can’t guess it, you’re no good. 


My first is a bone, we have one on each 
side; 

My second’s the name of a river so wide, 

A river in Italy, easy to spell, 

And easy to say and remember as well; 

My third, groups of tents or of cabins 

' may be 

On the side of a hill or the shore of the sea; 

My fourth is a pronoun, a plural one, too; 

My whole is the sea horse you've seen at 
the zoo. 

And here is a hint that should help you, at 
least; 

My first two will give you a huge sort of 
beast, 


While my J/ast two belongs to a college or 
school, 

And includes lawns and playing fields, too, 
as a rule. . 


When Peter’s letter arrived, Tom and 
Nancy were on the porch playing a home- 
made game of Jack straws. They had col- 
lected two dozen twigs, each about three 
inches long. Then they made hooks for 
themselves by fastening a bent pin to the 
end of a match stick. Tom ran his pin 
through the wood, but Nancy used a tiny 
strip of adhesive tape to hold hers in place. 

“If we had a piece of wire that was stiff 
enough, we wouldn’t need to bother with 
matches,” Tom said. “Shall we start now?” 

“Oh, you’d better explain the game to 
me first,” cried Nancy. 

“Well,” Tom replied, “one of us begins 
by gathering all the twigs in one hand and 
dropping them on the table or on the 
floor. Then the other player gets the first 
turn. He takes his hook and pulls one twig 
at a time out of the pile without moving 
any of the others the least bit. Each twig 
he pulls out is his to keep, but as soon as 
he moves one of the others he loses his 
turn. 

“The very beginning is usually easy be- 
cause no matter how carefully they are 
dropped, two or three twigs will hop 
away from the pile. Of course, when they 
aren’t even touching any of the others, 
it’s simple to rake them in with the hook.” 

He picked up all the twigs, and, holding 
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his hand a short distance above the table 
top, he let them fall. 

Then Nancy got to work and pulled 
out four before she disturbed any of the 
rest. After that Tom pulled out two, and 
then it was Nancy’s turn again. But in 
spite of his slow start, Tom ended up with 
thirteen twigs to Nancy’s eleven, so he 
won the game. 

They were playing a second time when 
Mrs. Puzzlewit brought out Peter’s letter. 

“Goody,” cried Nancy, after they had 
guessed the charades. “Now we can make 
up some puzzles for him.” 

“I’ve made up some riddles already,” 
Tom said. “Do you know the best place 
to sleep on a sailboat?” 

His sister shook her head. 

“That’s because you don’t know about 
sailing,” explained Mrs. Puzzlewit. “Ropes 
on boats are called sheets.” 

“Oh, then it’s easy,” cried Nancy. “Be- 
tween the sheets, of course.” 

“All right,” said Tom, “try this. Why 
do boats carry scales?” 

Nancy couldn’t guess. “I suppose it has 
something to do with fish,” she remarked. 

“Not a bit of it,” cried Tom. “But how 
else could the sailors ‘weigh’ the anchor?” 

Nancy laughed. 

“Here’s one you really can’t miss,” said 
her brother. 

“I am fond of my bed, 
I am fond of the sea. 
Both jeweler and chef 
Take an interest in me.” 

“Oh, that must be an oyster,” Nancy 

answered. “How many more do you 
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know? 

“That’s the last of my riddles,” said 
Tom, “at least, the last for today. Now, 
for a change, suppose you let me test your 
judgment of distances.” 
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He took a pencil and wrote on a sheet 
of paper like this: 

A B C 

“Look at those letters carefully,” Tom 
went on, “and see if you can tell me, with- 
out measuring, which two are farthest 
apart.” 

“A and B,” Nancy answered promptly. 

Tom gave a whoop. “Look again,” he 
cried. “I think it’s A and C.” And then he 
added, “Lots of people fall for that; you 
needn’t think you are the only one.” 

“Let’s make up an Arrange in Order 
puzzle, too,” Nancy said. “You know, the 
kind where you give a number of state- 
ments, all mixed up, and the other person 
has to guess which comes first and which 
comes second and so on.” 

Tom nodded. “You have to be careful 
with those,” he said, “to be sure your 
statements don’t make sense in any other 
order. All right, let’s do it.” 

Here is the puzzle they made: 

1. He clutched the broken edge of the ice 
and shouted. 

2 The man pulled him to shore. 

3. John left his shoes on the log. 

4. The next thing he knew he was up to 
his neck in freezing water, 

5. John walked across the fields to the 
pond. 

6. The man crept across the ice, pushing a 
ladder in front of him. 

7. A boy named John wanted to go skat- . 
ing. 

8. He stood up and began to skate. 

9. A man heard his shout. 

10. John heard the ice crack. 

11. The boy grabbed the ladder and 
climbed up on it. 

12. He sat on a log and put on his skates. 


(Answers on page 40) 
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A Scrapbook 


A rainy day is a good time to make a 
scrapbook for your special hobby. In it 
you can paste pictures or clippings on any 
subject in which you are interested. 

1. Lay several sheets of paper on top of 
each other and fold through the center. 

















2. Open out. Mark off five equal spaces 
on the crease and punch holes through each 
space with an awl or nail. 

3. Lace the entire thickness together 
with strong thread, tying the ends to- 
gether in a knot on the outside of the fold. 
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4. Glue the two outside sheets to the 
center of a piece of thin cardboard, or 
oilcloth, that is one inch longer and wider 
than the paper. 

5. Cut off the corners, and cut out wedges 
in the center of the half-inch border. 
Paste down the remaining flaps. The cover 
may be lettered or patterned with paint. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parape. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes or 
imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
original songs; and drawings in black ink 
or black crayon on white paper. Write 
name, age, and address clearly on all con- 
tributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


PEACE 


By Moraan Firestone, age 11 


Some day when all the world is free 

And there’s peace on earth, land, and sea, 

Some day when all the roaring planes are 
dead, 

And the ghost of war has long since gone, 

Out of the mist and into the dawn 

The flag of freedom will march on. 


THE LONG-NOSE CONTEST 
By JANE Rosen, age 8 


Once a silly man—just plain silly—de- 
cided to have a Long-Nose Contest, so he 
put up a sign that said: 


Long-Nose Contest 
Prize for the one with the longest Nose. 


Kitty thought she would enter the con- 
test. And she won the prize! Do you know 
why? She was an elephant! 
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HAWAIIAN BURIAL CAVE 
By Sue ALLISON, age 13 


“Don’t you dare push me down there, 
Kenny! You wouldn’t dare!” screamed 
Kathy. 

“Oh, wouldn’t I?” answered Kenny, 
giving his twin a vigorous shove and send- 
ing her tumbling down a sand hill. 

He listened awhile for her cry of fury 
and, when no sound came, he hurried 
down the hill himself, only to find her no- 
where in sight. Looking around, he began 
to explore and found Kathy’s footprints 
leading around a sand bank. Suddenly he 
came upon the mouth of a cave and saw 
Kathy there, hiding from him. 

“Gee, Kathy, this might be one of those 
old Hawaiian burial caves that Koma, the 
gardener, was telling us about,” cried 
Kenny. 

“Could be!” answered Kathy, somewhat 
doubtfully. After some urging, Kenny 
finally got Kathy to explore the myster- 
ious cave with him. They had gone about 
fifty feet when they came to two branches 
of the cave. The left one went on only . 
for a little way and then stopped. So they 
decided to try the one to the right. 

It had a low roof and was very narrow. 
The walls were damp and slimy. After a 
few minutes of groping their way along, 
they came to a small room that contained 
old relics of royalty. There were old poi 
bowls full of decayed food. Feathered 
capes, spears, and knives lined the walls. 
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The children continued into a larger 
room that was filled with skeletons of the 
royal dead. The figures were clothed with 
feather cloaks, feather hats, and holokus. 
It was all very eerie, and all of a sudden, 
just when they were about to examine the 
things, the children heard their nurse call- 
ing them to lunch. 

Dreading to leave, the children reluc- 
tantly left the cave. As the children ate, 
the clouds began to grow black. The chil- 
dren’s father came home and reported that 
a bad storm was rising. Unable to go back 
to the cave that afternoon, they read 
books. 

The next morning when they woke up, 
many trees had fallen and rubbish was all 
over the streets. The children made their 
way down to the beach, but when they 
reached the spot where the cave had been, 
it was gone! During the storm it had caved 
in and was ruined forever. 


THE STORY OF DEMOCRACY 
By Tep JuKas, age 11 


Love of freedom came to man 

When civilization first began. 

The rights of men were first declared 
By King John at Runny. 

Later, seeking to be free, 

Men left their land across the sea 

And to this country made their way. 
And when they came, they came to stay. 
Then still another fight was won 
When we were led by Washington. 
Jefferson and Lincoln helped us see 
The meaning of Democracy. 

And now the call has come once more 
To fight for freedom as before. 

Our glorious flag above us waves 
Yankees never will be slaves. 
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THE KITTY 
By Suirtey ANN Lascu, age g 


I know a little kitty, 
She drinks so much milk, 
She has a silver bonnet, 
And a couch of silk. 


I know another kitty, 
She has a bonnet string, 
Also a little silver bell 
That goes ting-aling-aling. 
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RABBIT 


By ELAINE BURACZYNSKI 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEwits: carpentry, hip- 
pocampus; right order—7, 5, 12, 3, 8, 10, 
4, 1, 9, 6, IT, 2. 
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Penguin Club ‘News 


We do wish we had enough space to 
print all the fine letters Penguins send us. 
We can only give you a taste, however, 
a 
Penguin Martha Kemp tells us of the 
trip from her African home to the United 
States where she will be living for the next 
two or three years. “One day we passed 
a convoy. There were nine rows of four 
ships each and two warships at either end, 
plus a submarine which scooted in and 
out among the ships. I borrowed a pair 
of field glasses to look at the ships. They 
were all painted gray and, of course, none 
of them had any name or flag. It certainly 
was a beautiful and impressive sight. My 
father wanted to take a picture of it, but 
he decided not to try.” 

Another faithful Penguin, Onnolee Un- 
derwood, writes from Iowa, “I have ex- 
perienced many joys in belonging to the 
Penguin Club. In the past year I have ac- 
quired four honors. Another happiness has 
been corresponding with seven Penguin 
Pen Pals. This has enabled me to become 
acquainted with persons over the whole 
continent and has given me broader know- 
ledge of the geography of the country.” 


DOUBLE TROUBLE 
By Betty SmyTH, age 13 


It was a very nice day. The sun was 
shining. Nancy thought it would be nice 
to go fishing. 

She looked for a tin can, and all that she 
could find was a can used as a flower-pot. 
But she thought that would do. 


She looked for a shovel, but all she could 
find was a spade, so she used that. 

When she dug the worms, she always 
would cut them in two, as the spade was 
sharp. After an hour of digging, she had 
the can full. But when she shook the can, 
there were no worms! For when it had 
been used as a flower-pot, they had put 
some holes in it so the water could drain 
off. 

So she dug some more worms. Only this 
time she put them into another can. 

On her way to the lake she fell and 
spilled nearly all the worms, but she 
thought she would try her luck, anyway. 

When she got to the lake and was about 
to bait her hook, she saw that her brother 
had taken her hook and line. She threw 
the worms down and started for home. 

When Nancy got home, she went to the 
kitchen to her mother. She said, “Double 
trouble! Double trouble!” 

Her mother asked what she meant, and 
Nancy told her. 


MY LITTLE LAMBS 


By CuarLorre WILCox, age 12 


I have two little lambs that are all white. 
I named them Judy and Joey. When I got 
them four months ago, they were only 
three weeks old. 

I feed them from a bottle, but now they 
are learning to drink from a dish. Every- 
day I pick cockleburs from their coats. 
They don’t like this because it hurts. 

When they are big, I will sell them. I 
plan to use the money to buy War Stamps. 
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